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ABSTRACT 

Three factors — demographic changes, economic changes, 
am;' high technology — will cause increasing diversity and consequently 
result in changes in school curriculum and policy priorities for the 
21st century. Demographic trends will change because of changing 
birth patterns, aging of the population, changing family status, and 
increasing demand for education, and thus will call for: (1) 
individualized learning; (2) familiarity with cultural diversity; (3) 
alternative funding sources for schools; and (4) assumption by 
schools of a nurturing role for children* Economic changes will 
result in more schools as sites for retraining; more home-based 
schooling; increased management of schools/districts by private 
business; increased demands for minority teachers; and an increased 
high school drop-out rate, especially for minorities. The impact of 
technological changes will be reflected in more "expert" teaching via 
use of computers and videotapes, and replacement of the conventional 
paper, pencil, and book by computers, A global village facilitated by 
the technology of computers will help in creating unity among 
educators, providing for diversity of students, and promoting the 
resurgence of child-centered attitudes. Curriculum changes resulting 
frcm these factors will be characterized by instruction in 
problem-solving, critical and analytical thinking, and creative 
thinking. Individualized education plans, computers in every 
classroom, and cooperative learning will be emphasized. Besides 
publ ic schools, nonprof i t agencies wi 1 1 become involved in teaching. 
Priorities for policy planning will include: (1) quality child care 
and equity for all children; (2) emphasis on prevention (or early 
intervention) more than on maintenance; (3) emphasis on cooperation 
more than competi tionj (4) encouragement of f lexibil ity, creativity, 
and the ability to adapt positively to change; (5) a global focus 
while keeping in mind the needs of children at the local and state 
levels; (6) involvement of parents in early childhood education; and 
(7) adaptation of schools to make them ready for the children. 
Contains 39 references. (BAC) 
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Dorothy F. Tunstall , Ph. D. 

As we near the 2lst century, the use of high technology, 
economic changes, and demographic changes now occurring in 
the United States are changing the balance toward diversity 
at an accelerating rate. As a result, curriculum changes and 
policy priorities become very important. 

A few major trends are quite revealing. According to 
Clodi and Jacobson (1989) in a study reflecting trends 
sponsored by the American Association of School 

Administrators and the Allstate Insurance Company, population 
will shift more to the South and Southwest. There will be 
less leisure time. White males will account for only 15% of 
the job force. More people will be living for a longer 
period of time, therefore we will need to redefine old age. 
ihe average person will have about five jobs during their 
lifetime. A more rigid morality will emerge. We will become 
more and more a nation o1 "winners" or "losers" with no M in- 
betweeners" . Education will become more child-centered. 
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P?n?29E£B£}2£ Changes 
Stevenson, in a prologue for business management (1990), 
be I ieves many of the coming trends in demographics will be 
caused by four things: changing birth patterns, age of 
population? changing family status, and demand for education. 
In the Uni ted States, i t takes 2.1 births to maintain 
population. Today, the birth rate for whites is 1.7; for 
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Puerto Ricans, 2.1; for blacks, S-4; and for Mexican- 
Americans, 8-9. Due to these changing birth patterns, our 
nation is rapidly becoming filled with minority groups. The 
work force of tomorrow wi2 1 be composed more of minorities- 
Doth immigration and birth patterns will lead to this- For 
that reason, schools must adjust their curriculums to match 
the diversity of their students. Hodgkinson (1989) says this 
is not presently happening- All teachers should be planning 
ndi vidua 1 i zed learning for each child in their class- This 
implies that teachers need to become familiar with cultural 
d i versi ty in all forms. 

The age of the population is also a factor- The £>5 plus 
age group will increase by 80*/.; the 35-^4 age group will 
increase by 10%; and the 15-17 age group will decrease by 
15ft. This means a smaller adult work force and an aging 
population- Today it takes only three employed workers to 
support a retired person and one of the three workers is a 
minority member (Stevenson, 199). 

Only 25ft of all families will have anyone going to 
public schools- That means 75ft of our families will have no 
direct interest in our school systems- Sergiovanni <19S7) 
po i nts out that this wiil mean more compel i t ion for fund i ng • 
Stevenson (1990) says we must find other sources than 
property taxes to fund our schools- Lotteries, educational 
impact fees, i ncr eased luxury taxes, or f oundat ions may prove 
to be alternatives- Other alternatives are to provide 
services for the elder ly or for smal 1 chi ldr en in the school 
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system in conjunction with governmental agencies, create 
programs or aids that can be sold to other educational 
systems, or to rent out space for data processing and other 
services to private or government businesses. 

Family status change has been dramatic- In 1955, 60X of 
the population lived in a family with a working father, a 
housewife mother, and two or more children. Today, that 
percentage is only 7%. We no longer are an agricultural 
nation, even though we still keep, for the most part, a 
nine-month school year that was a necessity during our 
agricultural days- Twelve out of 100 children are born out 
of wedlock and six of those are to teenage mothers. At least 
40*/. of all children will have divorced parents by the time 
they reach age 18. Between 250,000-875,000 children are 
homeless (Stevenson, 1990). This number will be rising as 
EJassuk and Rosenburg (1988) state that mothers with babies is 
the fastest growing group among the homeless. 

Stevens and Price (1992) add that premature babies* 
crack babies, alcoho 1 -dependent babies, lead-injured babies, 
HIV positive babies, handicapped babies, abused babies and 
nutritionally deficient babies are on the rise. Naturally* 
all of these babies need special and different care in the 
classrooms. Educators will be forced to continually study 
and educate themselves in order to set up 1 earning 
environments for such d i ver si ty and needed individual iz ism. 

Working mothers, about 50% at this time, are also still 
on the rise. This means the schools will have to become more 
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and oare the "family" and the nurturers for these children- 
Children* by the way, are six times more likely than those 
aged 65 or more to be poor. Our children, unlike the 
American Association of Retired Persons (AARP), do not have a 
huge, active, vociferous lobby to stand up for their rights. 

The demand for education is changing rapidly also. Soon 
the baby boomers generation, people over AO, will comprise 
one-half of the population of the United States. Hodgkinson 
(1989) states we are not fulfilling this group's educational 
needs. Many of these workers are not ready but are being 
forced into a jab market (because of layoffs and downsizings) 
where they have no marketable skills. This fact impacts on 
our children because many of them belong to these workers. 

Children who are eligible for Head Start and such 

programs are not attending although more are eligible to 

att^d. In fact, only 30% of elgible children under age five 

attend early childhood programs ( Schwei nhar t , 1989). 

Cafareila (1987) says the population of the elementary school 
/ 

will increase rapidly until school year 199^-95 and then 
continue to increase more slowly. This should impact on 
future school planning- 

Ecqnqnu c Changes 
Since 1 more people will need to be retrained because of 
changing jobs, schools will become the site for retraining- 
Ihey will need to be open year round. Children will take 
regular classes during the day and extra classes during the 
late afternoon and the summer. The school year will increase 
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to 210 days and school will be? open 24 hours daily- Children 
will come in the daytime, adults will come in the afternoon, 
and data processing and businesses will come at night 
(Stevenson, 1990) . 

Other school trends will be more homebased schooling as 
more parents became concerned about thei r ch i Idren' s 
education- More subschools within schools/districts will 
occur as schools try to interest more diverse groups, 
especially in larger school districts- Private business will 
take over the management of schools/districts more in the 
future. Teachers will be paid at 90V. parity with other 
professional people- Equity, not merit, will be the concern 
(Stevenson, 1990) . 

Minority teachers will be more and more in demand as 
their numbers decrease in size over the years. More females 
will go into all types of administration including schools 
and hopefully, will be paid equal pay for equal work with 
males ( The State Pager, April, 1993)- 

The high school drop out rate will continue to be a 
problem, especially for minorities (Hodgkinson, 1985). Only 
of Hispanics graduate from hiqh school now and this will 
continue to decrease* The number of graduate*, will decrease, 
especial ly in the Northeast , as that age group decreases in 
size and the population shifts to the South and Southwest. 
Asian-Amor i cans will i ncrease their population in the 
schools, mainly due to inmigration. This will create second 
1 anguage prob 1 ems for many schoo 1 s . f ewer m j nor i ty students 
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will choose to attend college. For these reasons, Hewlett 
(1991) says we will have an unskilled work force in the 
future - 

As most educators already know, the seeds of failure 
are sown early in life. For this reason, the first goal of 
the National Fjucation Goals (all children will begin school 
ready to learn) becomes significantly more important. 
Society will begin to fully understand the importance of the 
first years of life- It is plain to see that if this first 
goal is realized the other national goals will become more 
obtainable. Until we put our resources into making the first 
education goal a reality, however, the United States will 
continue to create a "third world" socially incompetent sub- 
population. Our children will not be independent, 
responsive, and productive citizens (Pellicano, 1987). 
Early childhood educators, entering the child's life near its 
beginning, know that many children face school failure even 
before they enter school (Modgkinson, (1991). Neglect, 
poverty, poor health, lack of adult nurturance, and resulting 
developmental problems seem to foster a failure syndrome 
during the earliest years of life. 

Tech no ]_o g i_c a 1^ Chang es 
Techno 1 ogy will have a b igger i mpac t on educat ion in the 
future than it presently does. International "connect ions" 
telecommunications systems are already a reality but will be 
used more in the future. There will be more "expert" 
teach ing via use of computers and videotapes. Teach ing will 
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become more "real" and exciting through computer simulations 
(virtual reality) on computer screens. Virtual reality 
allows for unlimited use of seeing and feeling firsthand in 
any area chosen. It will allow school children to 
"participate" in historical battles as well as to explore the 
oceans (Englebardt, 1993). According to Miller (1998), we 
need to change the way we think if we intend to assimilate 
more information. Instead of being only verbal-oriented, as 
we have been in the past with educational information, we 
will have a three-dimensional world that will allow us to 
hear , see, and feel real i ty . This technology alone wi 1 1 
revolutionize educat ion and schoo Is. 

Computers that replace the conventional paper, pencil, 
and book are envisioned (Stevenson, 1990). Technology will 
become more and more common in younger children as computers 
help them and their families achieve education goals (Swick, 
1988). The present trend of lowered computer prices will 
help that goal become a reality. Computers will become as 
essential in the home as gas and electricity. It will be 
i nterest i ng to see i f more constructive use of tel ev i s ion 
will occur during this time. Even though it has been shown 
that violence on television has a detrimental effect on our 
children, as yc?t the economics factor has overridden the 
human i tar ian factor- 

The Internet offers freedom from barriers of sexism, 
ageism, and racism because we can't see the person with whom 
we are interacting. It offers a global village at its 
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fingertips (Polly, 1992*. We have the capability to expand 
knowledge that none of us can fully comprehend at this time. 
All we need is a computer and a phone line wherever we are. 
Again the global village concept (Myers, Wilson, and 
Lienhard, 1993). 

The information highway allows for the translation of 
all video and audio communications into digital information, 
the storage and compression of this data for travel through 
phone and cable lines, fiber-optic wiring that allows for a 
limitless pipeline, and new switching techniques that allow 
this information to go to every home (Elmer-Dewi tt , 1993). 
Even our United States Government is in the race for 
information with the establishment of the NREN (National 
Research and Education Network (Notess, 1992) . 

Distance education will also be a trend in education. 
It offers technology, provides for the teacher shortage, 
provides for the homebound person, links people to the world, 
and helps encourage the global village concept (Barron, 
1993). It can offer E-mail, databases, curriculum material 
databases , and other schoo 1 related services . 

The technology of computers will be of immense help in 
creating unity among educators, in adaquately providing for 
the d i ver si ty of our students, and toward promo t ing the 
resurgence of child-centered attitudes. As a result of 
recent research, more programs for "at-risk" students will 
occur. Experts and non-experts can communicate on topics 
r angi ng from research to simp le quest ions via computers . 
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Teachers can communicate about common interests- A world 
classroom school can be solved with telephone wiring in a 
central location, in every classroom, or to a local network 
hooked to a larger network (Electronic Learning, 199S) . 

Since the Information Age is upon us, educators must use 
technology to access available information- It consumes less 
time and storage than journals and books. Keep in mind that 
the Information Age is just beginning and more and more 
information will be coming at a faster and faster pace in the 
future. Educators must work for prosocial and educational 
quality within mass communications sytems. 

What will be taught in schools of the future? Problem- 
solving skills, critical thinking skills and analytical 
skills will be crucial to solving work place problems. 
Creative and alternative or flexible ways of thinking will be 
greatly appreciated. Human relaticpns skills remain essential 
for networking. Societal skills also remain important. 
Classes will be smaller and teacher teams will work on 

individualized education plans for various students with 
different learning styles and emotional styles (Stevenson, 

1990). Individualized educational plans will become a 

reality for all children, not just for special education 

students . 

Traditional schools with individual desks for each child 
will become classes with centers for the primary grades. 
There will be round tables for small group work, computers in 
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every classroom, and literacy awareness everywhere with 
"whole bits" instead of "small bits" of curriculum taught. 
Smcil and large projects will become the "norm" (Katz & 
Chard, 1989). Student plans will envision small groups of 
children or individual students pursuing their own interests 
with a variety of communication technology. Cooperative* 
learning will be used more. 

Other people will become involved in teaching besides 
public schools in the future. Among them are nonprofit 
agencies such as the United Way* businesses, and governmental 
agencies- Hopefully, alliances and collaborations between 
schools, governments, businesses, communities, and parents 
will become more of a reality. Successful and positive 
home/school partnerships will occur more and as a necessity 
because they work together for all children to be successful 
in their learning (Comer & Haynes, 1991; Epstein & Dauber, 
1991; Swick, 1991)- There will be more emphasis on 
environmental skills as we realize we must take better care 
of our planet* Educational processes and content that are 
relevant and realistic would be emphasised- Students will 
became increasingly responsible for their own learning* 

Probably the biggest problem facing early childhood 
today is poverty. The United States has the highest 
percentage of children in poverty, 15*/, of all industral ized 
nations (Hewlett, 1991). One in five of our children will 
grow up poor (Children's Defense Fund, 1990). Our minority 
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children are in particular trouble. One in two of black 
children will be poor < Stern , 1987) and two out of five* or 
40% » of Hispanic children will be poor (Geigor, 1991). 

Unfortunately, the deterioration of children in America 
has been occurring for S3 years. If we become more child- 
centered in the future, this matter should be resolved. 
Hewlett (1991) says we have both a time deficit and a money 
deficit for our children at the present tr With both 

parents working and not much available time for children and 
a 30% poverty rate, we definitely need to set some priorities 
and make some commitments to our children (United Nations 
Children's Fund, 19B4). More and more children will be in 
child care, of course, because more parents will be working. 
Hopefully, quality child care will become a major priority, 
along with equity for all children and integrity by all 
concerned (Kagan, 1990). 

As a nation, we spend only one? fifth of the money on 
children that we do on persons 65 years of age and elder. It 
would take only 1.5 cents on every dollar that federal, 
state, and local, governments spend to eliminate poverty in 
the Unit d States (Children's Defense Fund, 1990). 
This is the equivalent of only one percent of the gross 
national product- This is a possibility if society and 
legislators are committed to reducing poverty in our country,, 

We will become a nation of lifelong learners to keep up 
with fast-growing technology and research. Prevention (or 
ear 1 y i ntervent ion) shou Id be emphasi zed more than 
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maintenance (or remed iat ion) - Cooperation will hopefully be 
prized more than competition in our future, as competetion is 
more prized today in our culture but cooperation is more 
needed. Tom Peters (1987) says the future of American 
businesses will depend on flexibility, creativity, smailness, 
and the ability to change quickly with the times. Ruth Keitz 
(1986-87) also suggests our new school world should include 
flexibility, creativity, and the ability to adapt positively 
to change. 

Children in the 21st century will no doubt have the same 
needs as the children of todays a warm, loving, supportive 
environment; high expectations; and a chance for 
participation/involvement (Benard, 1998). A constructionist 
environment that is safe and healthy and allows for openness 
and vulnerability is needed. It is also cost effective. For 
example, every $1 spent on preschool education saves from $3 
to $6 later in remedial education, welfare, and crime control 
(U„ S. General Accounting Office, 1990). 

National, state, and local leadership is desperately 
needed in many areas. The United Nations Children Fund 
Executive Board (1984) states that children are suffering 
need lessly because of par t ia 1 and narrow approaches used for 
helping children (fragmentation), rather than an all-out 
encompassing approach . There are also unclear nat ional 
policies and priorities. Educators must realize the 
political nature of their fight for the rights of children. 
We need a committment to our children's future! A "family 
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first" attitude needs to replace the "me first" attitude that 
seems so prevelant in today's society (Hewlett, 1991). 

Educators must think globally while keeping in mind 
local and state needs of children. Problems should be solved 
with only one question as a priority: What is best for each 
child? The research is available to make a paradign shift in 
education in the 21st century. The important question here 
is will our educational leaders and politicians be courageous 
enought and possess enough personal integrity to make 
positive changes for children happen! 

Parents must become as welcome in our schools as 
students, teachers and administrators. Parents must be 
empowered to demand quality and equity for all children. 
Parents who lack crucial parenting skills must become aware 
of and users of good parenting habits. Home visitation 
should be used if at all possible, A comprehensive early 
childhood education with involvement of both teachers and 
parents should be used as a means of preventing school 
failure (Hilliard, 1991). 

Businesses and communities must become family-friendly 
and supportive of all chi Idren. Television networks should 
become more responsive to eliminating violence and providing 
more educational programs for preschoolers. As Chafel (1990) 
points out, the world of work will suffer from a lack of 
educated adu 1 ts when i t most needs them i f soc iety does not 
intervene ear ly in the 1 ives of chi ldren at-risk. 
Economically speaking, it is an investment in the future- It 
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is also the humane thing to do. All generations should 




enlisted for this quest. 

Our schools must become ready for our children, not the 
reverse 8 . Schools Must become the "nurturers" of the young, 
the "comforters" of the aged, the "retoolers" of the work 
force, and the "Socrates" for students in order for us to be 
successful in the 21st century (Stevenson, 1990, paraphrased 
by Tunstall). The goal of all concerned with young children 
should be to raise each child as one who "works well, plays 
well, loves well, and expects well" (Garmezy, 197^; Werner 
and Smith, 1982) - 

There should be hope for even our smallest and youngest 
citizens. As President Vaclav Havel (1990) of Czechoslovakia 
stated : 

Hope is not the same as joy when things 
are going well, or willingness to invest 
i n enterprises that are obviously headed 
for early success, but rather an ability 
to work for something to succeed. Hope is 
definitely not the same thing as optimism. 
It's not the conviction that something will 
turn out well, but the certainty that something 
makes sense, regardless of how i t turns out . 
It is this hope, above all, that gives us 
strength to 1 ive and to continual ly try new 
things, even in conditions that seem hopeless. 
Life is too precious to permi t i ts devaluation 
by 1 i vi ng po int lessly , empt i 1 y , without meaning , 
w i thout love and , f i nal ly , w i thout hope . 

< Disturbing the Peace) 

The very least we can do as educators in the 21st 

century is to provide each child with hope. Is this not 
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